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Art. I. — 1. The Works of Laurence Sterne ; containing the 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent., a Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy, Sermons, Letters, Sfc. 
With a Life of the Author, written by himself. London : 
Henry G. Bohn. 1853. 

2. Biographical and Critical Notices of Eminent Novelists. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Edinburgh. 1827. 

3. The Life of Laurence Sterne. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 2 vols. 1864. 

4. Illustrations of Sterne. By John Ferriar, M. D. London. 
1812. 

5. Miscellanies of Literature. By Isaac D'Israeli. Vol. I. 

" On the wall " (of a bookstore in Boston, England), writes 
Hawthorne, " hung a crayon portrait of Sterne, never engraved, 
representing him as a rather young man, blooming, and not 
uncomely. It was the worldly face of a man fond of pleasure, 
but without the ugly, keen, sarcastic, odd expression that we 
see in his only engraved portrait. The picture is an original, 
and must needs be very valuable ; and we wish it might be 
prefixed to some new and worthier biography of a writer whose 
character the world has always treated with singular harsh- 
ness, considering how much it owes him. There was likewise 
a portrait of Sterne's wife, looking so haughty and unamiable, 
that the wonder is, not that he ultimately left her, but how he 
ever contrived to live a week with such an awful woman." 
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Since the publication of " Our Old Home," a new biography 
of Sterne has appeared from the pen of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
a diffuse and tiresome writer, who confuses suppositions with 
known facts, and frequently wanders from his line of march, — 
faults not unusual with recent English writers of literary his- 
tory, — hut who is diligent and kindly disposed. He has pub- 
lished a few additional letters, and has proved anew that 
Sterne's life and character are to be sought in his writings. 
But Mr. Fitzgerald does not give us engravings of the por- 
traits which Hawthorne found ; nor of the pen-and-ink etching 
of Mrs. Sterne in profile, which its possessor * calls " the 
most unprepossessing piece of femininity " he ever saw ; nor 
of Sterne's portrait taken in France ; nor of the bust made 
at a later period of his life by Roubiliac, in which, says a 
recent writer,! " the coarseness of the mouth is diminished, 
and a thoughtful tenderness expressed in the upper part of 
the face gives value to the humor and vivacity playing about 
the lips." The face of Mrs. Sterne is still left to the reader's 
imagination. The familiar engraving from the Reynolds por- 
trait of Mr. Sterne, a mezzotint of which adorned the first 
edition of Yorick's sermons, is reproduced. Yet all who know 
what prominence has been given to Sterne's domestic relations 
would like to see that " awful woman's " portrait ; and all 
who can appreciate the best parts of Tristram Shandy and of 
the Sentimental Journey must, with Hawthorne, be at a loss 
to reconcile the expression of that " Voltairean mouth " with 
the spirit of those admirable writings, and must desire to cor- 
rect by the other likenesses the unpleasant impression produced 
by this one. 

Of the three pages covered by the sketch of his life which 
Sterne drew up for his daughter, a few months before his 
death, two concern his boyhood. His father, a grandson of 
Archbishop Sterne of York, was a lieutenant in one of Marl- 
borough's regiments. His mother, Mrs. Agnes Hebert, was 
Irish, was the widow of a captain of good family, and the step- 
daughter of " a noted sutler in Flanders." A parenthesis 

* P. S. C. Notes and Queries. 

t Gossip about Portraits, by Walter F. Tiffin. London, 1867. 
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" (N. B. he [Lieutenant Sterne] was indebted to him [Mr. 
Sutler Nuttle]) " suggests that the marriage was a business 
transaction, the officer consenting to take the widow off her 
step-father's hands, in consideration of a receipt from him in 
full of all demands. Laurence, their second child, was born 
in barracks at Clonmel, Ireland, November 28, 1713, the year 
of the Peace of Utrecht. In consequence of the cessation of 
hostilities, 'Lieutenant Sterne's regiment was disbanded, but 
was soon re-formed, and Laurence with his mother followed 
its fortunes for ten years from post to post, by land and by 
water. Child after child was born in camp or upon the march ; 
but Sterne's " father's babes, being of a fine delicate frame not 
made to last long," were all " left behind in the weary jour- 
ney," except Mary, the eldest, who married a bankrupt, was 
deserted, and died broken-hearted, Catherine, the youngest, 
who was " most unhappily estranged from me," says Sterne, 
" by my uncle's wickedness and her own folly," and Lau- 
rence. Through the simplicity of Sterne's narrative break 
tender remembrances of each " pretty blossom that fell by the 
way," and a strong affection for his father, who " was a little 
smart man, active to the last degree in all exercises, most 
patient of fatigue and disappointments, of which it pleased 
God to give him full measure. He was in his temper some- 
what rapid and hasty, but of a kindly, sweet disposition, void 
of all design ; and so innocent in his own intentions that he 
suspected no one ; so that you might have cheated him ten 
times a day, if nine had not been sufficient for your purpose." 
Lieutenant Sterne was run through the body at Gibraltar, in a 
duel caused by a quarrel " about a goose." He survived, but with 
an impaired constitution, and died in Jamaica, March, 1731. 

Nowhere in his autobiography does Sterne speak tenderly 
of his mother. No portrait of her hangs in the Shandy gal- 
lery. The only allusion to her, in her son's letters, occurs 
in one of those addressed, in 1758, to Mr. Blake, a fellow- 
prebendary of York Cathedral, extracts from which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald publishes for the first time. Sterne speaks of going to 
York to see his mother, " having much to say to her." And 
he adds : " I trust my poor mother's affair is by this time 
ended, to our comfort, and, I trust, to hers." It is possible, 
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but only possible, that the " affair " referred to may have been 
that which formed the basis of a story for which the editor of 
Walpoliaha is responsible. Here is what Mr. Walpole is 
reported to have said : " What is called sentimental writing, 
though it be understood to appeal solely to the heart, may be 
the product of a bad one. One would imagine that Sterne had 
been a man of a very tender heart ; yet I know from indubita- 
ble authority, that his mother, who kept a school, having run in 
debt on account of an extravagant daughter, would have rotted 
in a jail if the parents of her scholars had not raised a sub- 
scription for her. Her own son had too much sentiment to 
have any feeling. A dead ass was more important to him 
than a living mother." The rest of the paragraph is forgotten, 
but the last sentence still lives in the more epigrammatic and 
more cruel form which Byron gave it, — " Sterne preferred 
whining over a dead ass to relieving the necessities of a living 
mother," — and is adopted even by Henri Taine. Wit pre- 
serves a slander, as alcohol preserves other reptiles. Bacon's 
reputation is still scarred by the epithet which gives the sting 
to Pope's famous couplet. Goldsmith's devoted biographers 
have vainly striven to blot out of men's memories Walpole's 
description of him as an " inspired idiot." And Keats still 
suffers from Byron's sneer : — 

" Strange that the soul, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article." 

The Byron-Walpole antithesis implies an opinion which has no 
support in facts. If Walpole used the language imputed to 
him, — which is uncertain, — it must be borne in mind that 
he affected to despise Sterne, pronouncing the first part of 
Tristram Shandy " a very insipid and tedious performance," 
and the second part " the dregs of nonsense " ; that, like Rogers 
and other gossips, he was ready to sacrifice truth to point ; 
that " indubitable authority " might with him mean common 
report ; and that the story is without particulars. If true, 
what does it amount to ? That Mrs. Sterne, having been 
plunged in debt by an extravagant daughter, — the same from 
whom her son was " most unhappily estranged," — was re- 
lieved through a subscription from the parents of her scholars. 
Was it Sterne's duty or was he able to bear the whole burden? 
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Did he decline to assist his mother ? Did he even know of the 
straits to which she was reduced ? It is necessary to answer 
these questions unfavorably to him, before convicting of filial in- 
gratitude a man who spent money only too freely, who had only 
too soft a heart, who supplied all his wife's necessities, and was 
solicitous for her physical comfort long after he had ceased to 
love her, and who by the mouth of Corporal Trim thus defined 
the Fifth Commandment : " ' Prithee, Trim,' quoth my father, 
turning round to him, ' what dost thou mean by " honoring thy 
father and thy mother " ? ' ' Allowing them, an' please your 
Honor, three halfpence a day out of my pay, when they grow 
old.' ' And didst thou do that, Trim ? ' said Yorick. ' He did, 
indeed,' replied my Uncle Toby. ' Then, Trim,' said Yorick, 
springing out of his chair, and taking the Corporal by the hand, 
' thou art the best commentator on this part of the decalogue ; 
and I honor thee more for it, Corporal Trim, than if thou hadst 
had a hand in the Talmud itself.' " 

Sterne's apparent indifference to his mother should raise no 
presumption in support of this accusation against him ; for it is 
one thing to resist a mother's just claims upon the purse, and a 
very different thing to be devoid of a strong natural affection for 
her. Sacred as the associations with the word " mother " gen- 
erally are, they are not always so. Goldsmith — whose mother 
had encouraged his poetical aspirations, but had refused to re- 
ceive the young prodigal on his return from Dublin — never 
manifested an attachment to her comparable with that he felt 
for his father, his brothers, his uncle Contarine, or his friend Bob 
Bryanton, the supposed original of Tony Lumpkin. Irving says 
— but gives no authority for the statement — that, " in the lat- 
ter years of Goldsmith's life, when his mother had become blind, 
he contributed from his precarious resources to prevent her 
from feeling want " ; but, however this may be, it is certain 
that he never made any effort after leaving Ireland to visit 
her, and never yearned towards her as he did towards other 
members of the family. In his writings, full as they are of the 
persons and places he liked to recall, she has not been found. 
But " the gentle spirit of his father," says Irving, " walked 
with him through life, a pure and virtuous monitor." It is he 
(or his son Henry, who closely resembled him) who is com- 
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memorated in Dr. Primrose, in the benevolent father of the 
Man in Black, and in the preacher of the Deserted Village. 
Not inferior in excellence to these amiable characters is " my 
Uncle Toby," in whom the world loves Sterne's father. Many 
books celebrate mothers, — some with real, and some, alas! 
with affected feeling. It is well to learn, on such good author- 
ity, that the head of the family does sometimes inspire his 
children with sentiments of regard as strong and tender as 
those frequently felt, and more frequently expressed, for the 
mother. 

The most picturesque and pathetic scenes in Tristram Shan- 
dy come from Sterne's recollections of ten years' marching with 
his father's regiment, as some of Goldsmith's most charming 
passages embody his reminiscences of the humble parsonage 
where he was brought up at his father's knees. " Trim's 
montero-cap and Le Fevre's sword and dear Uncle Toby's 
roquelaure," writes Mr. Thackeray, " are doubtless reminis- 
cences of the boy, who had lived with the followers of Wil- 
liam and Marlborough, and had beat time with his little feet to 
the fifes of Ramillies in Dublin barrack-yard, or played with the 
torn flags and halberds of Malplaquet on the parade-ground at 
Clonmel." That montero-cap, with the story of the sufferings 
of Corporal Trim's brother in the Portuguese Inquisition, may 
have been brought home by Lieutenant Sterne from the Vigo 
expedition, which his wife and child did not accompany. That 
touching narrative of Le Fevre's death may have been told in 
the boy's hearing. Uncle Toby's famous apostrophe to the 
fly, to the accidental impression from which, at ten years of 
age, Tristram Shandy attributes one half of his philanthropy, 
may have been uttered by Lieutenant Sterne at his dinner-table, 
just before his son passed from beneath the influence of that 
" kindly, sweet disposition." Laurence must often have sat up- 
on his father's knee while old soldiers fought their battles over 
again, and cursed the treaty which had robbed them of glory 
and promotion. He must often, too, in that coarse age, have 
heard stories of a character not to be named to-day ; for not 
even the best of Queen Anne's officers were likely to display 
so much consideration for a boy's innocence as Colonel New- 
come manifested when Captain Costigan sang an obscene song 
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in Olive's hearing. Whatever his father did when not upon 
duty, wherever he went, Laurey would be by his side. 

Sterne was indebted for his education to a cousin upon the 
father's side, who paid most of his bills at a school in Halifax, 
England, and who sent him to Jesus College, Cambridge. Of 
his life during this period but a single authentic anecdote is pre- 
served. The usher had whipped him for whitewashing Lau. 
Sterne upon the ceiling, in gigantic characters. " My master," 
says he, " was very much hurt at this, and said that name 
should not be effaced, for I was a boy of genius, and he was 
sure I should come to preferment. This expression made me 
forget the stripes I had received." * 

It was a matter of course that Sterne should enter the min- 
istry, whatever his qualifications. His great-grandfather had 
been an archbishop, and one of his father's brothers was a 
canon of York Cathedral. Famille oblige. The canon got 
him the living of Sutton, and a prebend in the cathedral, and 
he was subsequently presented to two other small livings in 
the vicinity of York. Goldsmith, also, might have been a 
clergyman but for the love of gay clothes, which sent him in 
scarlet breeches to the examining bishop. People will regret 
that Sterne was ordained, or that Goldsmith was not ordained, 
according as they prefer that a man of genius should suffer 
from poverty and neglect, or that he should get his living by a 
profession whose duties he discharges well enough, but whose 
proprieties he sometimes violates. This was a period of transi- 
tion. The days of patronage were over, and those of large 
sales and quick profits to successful authors had not yet begun. 
Booksellers prospered ; but it required the physical health as 
well as the robust mind of Dr. Johnson to endure the hard- 
ships of a literary life. If we judge Sterne the more severely 

* Mr. Thackeray's sketch in one of the " Roundabout Papers " is purely fanci- 
ful. " Yonder lean, shambling, cadaverous lad, who is always borrowing money, 
telling lies, and leering at the housemaids, is Master Laurence Sterne, a bishop's 
grandson, and himself intended for the Church. For shame, you little reprobate ! 
But what a genius the boy has ! " Dr. Hill's memoir of Sterne in the "Koyal Fe- 
male Magazine" for 1760, which is incorrect in many particulars, says that "at 
school he would learn only when he pleased, and not oftener than once a fort- 
night " ; and that at Cambridge " he read a great deal, laughed more, and left the 
reputation of an odd man who had no harm in him, and had parts if he would only 
use them." 
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because he was a clergyman, we should remember that, but for 
the means of support afforded by his profession, Tristram 
Shandy and the Sentimental Journey might never have 
been written. He had inherited " a fine and delicate frame " 
from his father. He had a " pale face," " spider legs," and 
" a cadaverous bale of goods " for a body. He suffered from 
asthmatic and consumptive tendencies, broke a vessel in his 
lungs while in college, was sick with fevers and racked by a 
cough afterwards, and in the latter years of his life complained 
of being hotly pursued by Death, that " long-striding scoundrel 
of a scare,-sinner," who knocks at every door. His health was 
tolerably good while he led a quiet life in the country, but it 
gave way under excitement. He could not have fought the 
world like Johnson, nor have lived from hand to mouth like 
Goldsmith. 

Not that such considerations influenced his choice of a pro- 
fession. His course had probably been marked out for him be- 
fore he was sent to Cambridge : his uncle opened the church 
door, and he walked in. At this time he was, as he tells us in 
Tristram Shandy, " as mercurial and sublimated a composi- 
tion, as heteroclite a creature in all his declensions, with as 
much life and whim and gaietS de cceur about him as the 
kindliest climate could have engendered and put together. 
With all this sail poor Yorick carried not one ounce of ballast. 
He was utterly unpractised in the world, and at the age of 
twenty-six knew just about as well how to steer his course in 
it as a romping, unsuspicious girl of thirteen. So that, upon 
his first setting out, the brisk gale of his spirits run him foul 
ten times a day of somebody's tackling ; and as the grave and 
more slow-paced were oftenest in his way, 't was with such 

he had generally the ill-luck to be most entangled And 

as his comments had usually the ill fate to be terminated either 
in a bon mot, or to be enlivened throughout with some drollery 
or humor of expression, it gave wings to Yorick's indiscretion. 
In a word, though he never sought, yet at the same time, as 
he seldom shunned occasions of saying what came upper- 
most, and without much ceremony, he had but too many 
temptations in life of scattering his wit and his humor, his 
gibes and his jests, about him. They were not lost for want of 
gathering." 
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" I remained near twenty years at Sutton," is Sterne's brief 
account of his stewardship, " doing duty at both places [Sut- 
ton and Stillington] . I had then very good health. Books, 
painting, fiddling, and shooting were my amusements." " Do- 
ing duty at both places " ; but how well or ill Sterne does not 
tell us, and there is no other testimony on the subject. The sole 
means of judging him as a clergyman, apart from our general 
knowledge of his character, is by his published sermons. Here, 
again, he has been injured by an epigram. Gray, in a letter 
written shortly after the publication of the first two volumes, 
says of them : " They are in the style I think most proper for 
the pulpit, and show a strong imagination, and a sensible 
heart ; but you see him often tottering on the verge of laugh- 
ter, and ready to throw his periwig in the face of the audi- 
ence." The last clause of this opinion, expressed by a man 
who had never heard Sterne preach, is remembered while 
the rest has been forgotten. Yet the last clause conveys a 
wrong idea. There are few passages in Sterne's sermons cal- 
culated to offend a stickler for the proprieties of the pulpit, 
and in these cases the stumbling-block is almost invariably 
found in the turn given to a phrase, or to a line of reasoning, 
serious in purpose, but unusual in form. The discourse enti- 
tled " The House of Feasting and the House of Mourning," 
for example, opens with a flat denial of the text, and proceeds 
to state the worldling's arguments against it ; by which device 
the preacher insures closer attention to his refutation of 
them. Sterne does not totter on the verge of laughter more 
frequently than do many old-fashioned preachers in excellent 
standing. Writers conversant with pulpit literature affirm 
that his discourses compare favorably with those published by 
other clergymen of the Church of England during the last 
half of the eighteenth century (of which Goldsmith com- 
plains that they were " dry, methodical, and unaffecting," and 
were " delivered with the most insipid calmness " ) ; the re- 
viewers who abused as well as those who praised Tristram 
Shandy made copious quotations from the sermons, and found 
nothing in them to criticise, except their publication in Yor- 
ick's name. Lady Cowper wrote to a friend in Ireland: "I 
like them exceedingly, and I think the writer must be a very 
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good man " ; and Gray declares that they are " ■written in the 
style most proper for the pulpit," " show a warm imagination 
and a sensible heart," and contain " good writing and good 
sense." * 

It cannot be gainsaid that some of Sterne's sermons con- 
tain shrewd observations on .life and manners, such as would 
be looked for in " The Spectator " or " The Citizen of the 
World," as others are little more than the graceful amplifica- 
tion of a parable, or the skilful analysis of a scriptural char- 
acter. They often deserve Mr. Shandy's judgment upon that 
one which Corporal Trim read aloud: "I like the sermon 
well," said my father ; " 't is dramatic ; and there is something 
in that way of writing, when skilfully managed, that catches 
the attention " ; — and they contain picturesque as well as 
dramatic passages, the author's taste for painting helping him 
to bring a scene before the eye. But the sermons of what 
divine, in what generation, are all sermon? Who preaches 
nothing but Christ and Him crucified ? Not Jeremy Taylor, 
nor Tillotson, nor South, nor Barrow, nor he whose discourses 
are still wet from the press. 

Sterne has been called a pagan, upon the ground, as it would 
appear, that he does not sufficiently dwell upon the rewards 
and punishments of a future life ; that his God is not a jealous 
God, and that his world is not a gloomy world ; but if Chris- 
tianity be the gospel of love, if the parables of the Good 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son epitomize the religion of the 
New Testament, his sermons are as fully entitled to benefit of 
clergy and to Christian burial as are most of those which sleep 
in the odor of sanctity. He has himself in Tristram Shan- 
dy acquainted the world with the general aim of his dis- 
courses. " To preach to show the extent of our reading or the 
subtility of our wit ; to parade it in the eyes of the vulgar 
with the beggarly accounts of a little learning, tinselled over 

* " His principal merit consisted in his pathetic powers," says Gray elsewhere, 
"in which he never failed." In another letter Gray writes : " I have long thought 
of reading Jeremy Taylor, for I am persuaded that chopping logic in the pulpit, 
as our divines have done ever since the Revolution, is not the thing; but that im- 
agination and warmth of expression are in their place there as much as on the 
stage, moderated, however, and chastised a little by the purity and severity of re- 
ligion." 
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with a few words which glitter, but convey little light and less 
warmth ; — is a dishonest use of the poor single half-hour in a 
week which is put into our hands : 't is not preaching the 
Gospel, hut ourselves. For my own part, continued Yorick, 
I had rather direct five words point-blank to the heart." Six 
years later, when presenting a friend with his works, Sterne 
said : " The sermons can i hot from the heart." He believed, 
with Goldsmith, that the Christian preacher " ought to arm 
one passion against another," and he endeavored to do so. 
His praises are given to the benevolent, in whom " the im- 
pulse to pity is so sudden that, like instruments of music 
which obey the touch, the objects which are fitted to excite 
such emotions work so instantaneously that you would scarce 
think the will was concerned " ; the humble, " who provoke 
no man by contempt, thrust themselves forward as the mark 
of no man's envy," who are " even in contentions mild and 
placid," and are consequently "fenced and guarded by the 
love, the friendship, and good wishes of all mankind " ; the 
" chaste and spotless within, conscious of no dirty thought 
or dishonest action " ; the truthful ; the impulsive, who carry 
the heart in the hand, and " at whom discretion shakes her 
head." He inveighs against pride, hypocrisy, evil-speaking, 
time-serving, ostentatious generosity, all whose works are 
worth less than " one honest tear shed in private over the 
unfortunate." He has no mercy for " the poor, sordid, selfish 
wretch, whose little, contracted heart melts at no man's afflic- 
tions." He declares that riches are " given to glad the heart, 
to open it, and to make it more kind " ; and that " the single 
hint of the camel and the narrow passage he has to go through 
has more coercion in it than all the seesaws of philosophy." 
He esteems the example of Job " of more universal use, and 
speaking more to the heart, than all the heroic precepts " of 
the Stoics, which were " good sayings rather than good reme- 
dies." He exhorts his hearers to " be open, be honest, give 
themselves for what they are " ; and " to think worthily of our 
nature as one step towards acting well." According to Sterne, 
" the great end of religion, is to purify our hearts and con- 
quer our passions, — make us wiser and better men, better 
neighbors, better servants to God." " Christianity, when 
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rightly understood and practised, is all meekness and candor 
and love and courtesy " ; and " the chief enjoyment of Heaven 
is in the pure exercise of love." He appeals to religious and 
moral sentiments rather than principles, seeks to strengthen 
the affections rather than to improve the judgment or to hard- 
en the will, dwells on the amiable virtues almost exclusively. 

This " religion of the heart " Sterne preached to small 
country congregations for twenty years. Had his life been 
flagrantly at variance with his teachings, it seems incred- 
ible that the world should not have known it. He " was 
not upon a very friendly footing " with the Squire of the 
parish ; he had made other enemies by his plentiful lack of 
" that understrapping virtue called discretion " ; complaints 
could easily have been lodged with the Archbishop, his ecclesi- 
astical superior, who lived within six miles of bis church ; 
and his subsequent reputation made him a shining mark for 
attack. But there is no testimony from Sutton or Stillington 
to control the evidence of Bishop Warburton, who in 1760 
wrote to Garrick : " I am glad there is no reason to change 
my opinion of so agreeable and original a writer as Mr. 
Sterne, — I mean of his moral character, of which I have 
received from several of my acquaintances so very advan- 
tageous an account." 

Sterne's uncle, the canon, a violent anti-Jacobite partisan, 
sought to avail himself of his pen, but " he quarrelled with 
me," says his nephew, " because I would not write paragraphs 
for the newspapers : though he was a party-man I was not, 
and detested such dirty work, thinking it beneath me." It is 
said, however, that Sterne did for a time write in support 
of the Whig interest ; and it is certain that he has given 
one of his uncle's Jacobite enemies, Dr. Burton, an accoucheur 
of York, an unpleasant extension of existence in the person 
of Dr. Slop, — that " squat uncourtly figure, .... waddling 
through the dirt on the vertebrae of a little, diminutive 
pony," — whose encounter with Obadiah on the powerful 
coach-horse every school-boy remembers. Though Sterne 
names shooting among his amusements, he rarely uses 
sportsmen's language, whilst his works abound with illustra- 
tions from music and painting. For society he could re- 
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sort to York, within an hour's ride, where the leading fam- 
ilies of Northern England used to pass the winter. Nearer 
to the parsonage lived the Croft family, — of whom Sterne 
speaks with affection in his autobiography, — and John 
Hall Stevenson, a college friend, who, like Dr. Johnson's 
crony, Topham Beauclerc, combined a loose life and con- 
versation with elegant manners and scholarly tastes, and who 
filled Crazy Castle, where he kept bachelor's hall, with boon 
companions. At Hall's not over-decorous board Sterne fre- 
quently sat, contributing with his wit and his bass-viol to the 
entertainment. Possessing few books himself, until the suc- 
cess of Tristram Shandy enabled him to make some pur- 
chases, he read in Hall's library. There he found, not only 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Rabelais, Montaigne, Swift, Bacon, 
and Locke, — of his familiarity with whom his writings afford 
ample evidence, — but also rare authors of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, whose quaint theories and broad hu- 
mor fascinated him. His imagination clothed the dry bones 
of these forgotten writers with flesh and blood, breathed into 
them the breath of life, christened the creature thus called into 
being Mr. Shandy of Shandy Hall, and set him down in the 
England of the eighteenth century, marrying him to the incar- 
nation of commonplace, — in whom he is believed to have 
represented his own wife, — engaging him in discussions with 
her and with excellent Uncle Toby of the problem of life 
ab ovo, and in endeavors to solve it in practice as the books 
solved it in theory. Those who weary of these parts of Tris- 
tram Shandy should observe how much the humor is assisted 
by the contrast between the syllogizing philosopher and the 
straightforward soldier, and how the blind wall of Mrs. 
Shandy's nature brings into relief the living figures. Add 
to the effect upon Sterne's impressible mind of these occu- 
pations of his leisure hours his experience as a clergyman, 
which must have increased his acquaintance with mankind 
and his mastery over the chords of feeling, and we see how 
middle life, like boyhood, was preparing him for the com- 
position of a book as " heteroclite in all its declensions " as 
Yorick himself. 

With the publication of the first two volumes of Tristram 
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Shandy, toward the close of 1759, commences the shortest 
and the last period of Sterne's life, with which, perhaps unfor- 
tunately for him, we are best acquainted, his letters hence- 
forward being preserved and his actions known. Never was 
the transition from obscurity to celebrity more sudden. The 
little village of Sutton was not, even in those days of slow 
travelling, more remote from London than was the life of its 
pastor hitherto from that upon which he now entered. " I 
have turned author," he writes to a friend, " because I am 
tired of employing my brains for other people's advantage, 
"lis a foolish sacrifice I have made for some years to an 
ungrateful person." " I have written," he says in another 
letter, " not to be fed, but to be famous." Fame came at 
a bound, and with it good feeding. Though the first edition 
of Tristram Shandy was printed at York at Sterne's risk, 
Dodsley having refused him £ 50 for it, — though the first 
parcel that went up to London was a small one, — though only 
one or two modest advertisements heralded its arrival, — though 
the author 'had no credit with the world, no influential friends 
to help him, except Garrick, whom he did not yet know, but 
whose attention was called to the work by a letter written by 
Sterne, but copied and signed by a lady friend of both gentle- 
men, — yet few literary ventures have had greater success. 
" At present," writes Walpole, " nothing is talked of, nothing 
admired, but a kind of novel called ' The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy.' .... The man's head, indeed, was a lit- 
tle turned before, and is now topsy-turvy with his success and 
fame. Dodsley has given him six hundred and fifty pounds * 
for the second edition and two more volumes ; Lord Falcon- 
berg, a donative of one hundred and sixty pounds a year ; f 
and Bishop Warburton gave him a purse of gold | and this 
compliment (which happened to be a contradiction), ' that 
it was quite an original composition, and in the true Cervantic 
vein ' ; and, not content with this, recommended the book to 



* £480, says Mr. Fitzgerald, upon the authority of the written agreement, 
t That is, the living of Coxwold. 

X This statement has been called in question ; but in one of Sterne's letters to 
Kitty he says : " I had a purse of guineas given mc yesterday by a bishop." 
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the bench of bishops,* and told them Mr. Sterne, the author, 
was the English Eabelais. They had never heard of such a 
writer."! "Tristram Shandy," writes Gray, "is an object 
of still greater admiration [than Frederick the Great's po- 
etry] , the man as well as the book. One is invited to dinner 
where he dines, a fortnight beforehand." " The man Sterne, 
I have been told," said Dr. Johnson in 1773, " had engage- 
ments [in London] for three months." " East and West were 
moved alike," it was said. " All novel-readers," says the Crit- 
ical Review, " from the stale maiden of quality to the snuff-tak- 
ing chambermaid, devoured the first part of Tristram Shandy 
with a most voracious swallow." Two hundred copies were 
sold in two days at York, where it had for some time been 
rumored that Parson Yorick — by which name Sterne appears 
to have been already known — was about to publish an extraor- 
dinary book. Salads, race-horses, a game of cards, in which 
the knave of hearts when trumps carried all before him, were 
named from Tristram Shandy, — signs of popularity more de- 
cisive in the last century than in this. Numerous attacks upon 
the book appeared in verse and in prose, and imitations, some 
of them so cleverly done as to deceive professional reviewers, 
and to render it necessary for Dodsley to assure the public, in 
his advertisement of the third and fourth volumes, that they 
were by the author of the first and second. 

During the eight remaining years of Sterne's life there were 
occasional lulls in the gale of popular favor, but it soon 
freshened again or blew from a new quarter. Yorick's ser- 
mons were advertised in Tristram Shandy, and bishops, as well 
as ladies and dukes, subscribed for both. " Almost all the 
nobility in England," writes Sterne in 1765, " honor me 
with their names ; and 't is thought it will be the largest 
and most splendid list which ever pranced before a book, 
since subscriptions came into fashion." Even Walpole could 

* Sterne writes to Kitty : " Even all the bishops have sent their compliments 
to me." 

t War-burton afterwards quarrelled with Sterne, and called him an " irrevocable 
scoundrel," as he called Smollett "a vagabond Scot who wrote nonsense "; Vol- 
taire, " a scoundrel and a liar " ; Akenside, a " wretch," and Priestley, " a wretched 
fellow " ; as he said that he " never knew a wickeder heart than Hume's, or one 
more disposed to do mischief " ; as he told the House of Lords that " all the devils 
in hell were ready to welcome Wilkes." 
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not resist the fascination of the Sentimental Journey. It 
is " very pleasing," says he, " though too much dilated, and 
infinitely preferable to his tiresome Tristram Shandy, of 
which I could never get through three volumes. In these 
there is great good-nature and strokes of delicacy." The re- 
views, taking opposite sides, kept the shuttlecock of fame high 
in air, to borrow the figure with which Dr. Johnson used 
to console Goldsmith. " One half of the town," writes Sterne 
in 1761, " abuse my book as bitterly as the other half cry it up 
to the skies ; the best is, they abuse it and buy it, and at such 
a rate that we are going on with a second edition as fast as 
possible." Amongst those who could see no merit in Sterne 
was Goldsmith, who had broken loose, two years previously, 
from the traces of bookseller Griffiths and wife, but was still 
sore from the harness, still " in a garret writing for bread, and 
expecting to be dunned for a milk-score," and not yet sup- 
ported by Johnson's stalwart arm. It seems incredible that 
he, who was soon to create the Vicarage of Wakefield, should 
have found nothing in Shandy Hall to love or to laugh at ; but 
it is to be feared that Goldsmith's point of view of the fashion- 
able author was " obscured by his own unlucky fortunes." 
Thus Mr. Porster accounts for his " unjust strictures " upon 
Garrick, in the " Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Litera- 
ture in Europe," published in the same year with his attack up- 
on Sterne. Goldsmith changed his opinion of Garrick after his 
own fortunes brightened, and he became friends with the great 
actor ; but he never changed his opinion of Tristram Shandy, 
concerning whose merits he had, according to Mr. Forster, 
a dispute over a dinner-table at Blackwall, which ended in 
a fight. He never made the personal acquaintance of Sterne, 
and called him a " very dull fellow " several years after his 
death, to which Johnson * responded with his emphatic 
" Why, no, sir." 

The author was criticised as well as his book ; but the most 
serious charges that found their way into print or into an 



* Johnson, according to " The European Magazine," told a friend of Sterne that 
it required all his powers to neutralize the effect of Sterne's fascinating conversation 
upon Garrick and Reynolds. 
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anonymous letter, which was sent (in 1767) to the Archbishop 
of York, accused him of frequenting unclerical haunts, — Ar- 
thur's Ranelagh Gardens, and the theatre, — charges such as 
are often made against country clergymen when off duty. 
Sterne was certainly fond of the flesh-pots of the city. " He 
degenerated in London," said Garrick, a friendly witness, 
" like an ill-transplanted shrub. The incense of the great 
spoiled his head, as their ragQuts had done his stomach." " I 
rejoice," writes Sterne to Stevenson (August, 1761), " you are 
in London. Rest you there in peace. Here, 't is the Devil. You 
was a good prophet. I wish myself back again, as you told me 
I should Lord ! now you are going to Ranelagh to- 
night, and I am sitting sorrowful as the prophet was when the 
voice cried out to him, and said, ' What doest thou here, Eli- 
jah ? ' 'T is well the spirit does not make the same at Cox- 
would ; for, unless for the few sheep left me to take care of in 
this wilderness, I might as well, nay, better, be at Mecca." 
Excellent shepherd as the pastor of Sutton might have been 
before his crook had been straightened into a sceptre, and his 
government extended over the English-reading world, he could 
no longer content himself with the care of a few sheep in the 
wilderness. He had ceased to relish the simple fare which, fla- 
vored by the society of York and Crazy Castle, had sufficed for 
twenty years. His heart was no longer in parochial work, but 
was given to the new volumes which were announced for 
Christmas, when the author would again go up to London to 
superintend their publication, to reap another harvest of fame, 
and be again " engaged fourteen dinners deep." " Hard writ- 
ing in the summer," writes he (February, 1762), " together 
with preaching, which I have not strength for, is fatal to me ; 
but I cannot avoid the latter yet, and the former is too pleasur- 
able to be given up." The struggle to serve two masters 
proved too much for his delicate constitution. A vessel broke 
in his lungs, and he went abroad for his health, spending a 
winter in Paris, and nearly two years in the South of France. 

The doors of French society flew open for him, as for Gar- 
rick, Hume, "Wilkes, and Walpole. Those were days of Anglo- 
mania. " They have adopted," writes Walpole, " our two dull- 
est things, — whisk and Richardson." Those were the days, 

vol. cvn. — no. 220. 2 
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too, of the salons, of real social intercourse amongst men and 
women, who agreed to differ, where they differed, with cour- 
tesy and mutual respect, and who looked in one another, not 
for an echo, but for a living spirit, serious or gay, as faculty 
and mood should determine. " Heureux temps ! " exclaims 
Sainte-Beuve ; " toute la vie alors e"tait tourne"e a la sociability ; 
tout e"tait dispose 1 pour le plus doux commerce de l'esprit et 
pour la meilleure conversation. Pas un jour de vacant, pas 
une heure. Si vous e"tiez homme de lettres et tant soit peu 
philosophe, voici l'emploi regulier que vous aviez a faire de 
votre semaine : dimanche et jeudi diner chez le baron d'Hol- 
bach ; lundi et mercredi diner chez Madame Geoffrin ; mardi 
chez M. Helv^tius ; vendredi diner chez Mme. Neckar." Some 
English critics have taken the Rev. Mr. Sterne to task for con- 
senting to associate with " French infidels." But argument is 
not needed to convince anybody but John Bull, with a pen in his 
hand, and with Mrs. Grundy looking over his shoulder, of the 
absurdity of refusing an invitation to dinner because some of 
the guests are unbelievers. Sterne's journey through life re- 
sembled his journey through the South of France. " By stop 
ping and talking to every soul I met, who was not in a full trot, 
joining all parties before me, waiting for every soul behind, 
hailing all those who were coming through cross-roads, arrest- 
ing all kinds of beggars, pilgrims, fiddlers, friars, not passing 
by a woman in a mulberry-tree without commending her legs, 
and tempting her into conversation with a pinch of snuff; in 
short, by seizing every handle, of what size or shape soever, 
which chance held out to me in this journey, I turned my 
plain into a city. I was always in company, and in great 
variety, too ; and as my mule loved society as well as I did, 
and had some proposals always on his part to offer to every 
beast he met, I am confident we could have passed through 
Pail-Mall or St. James's Street for a month together with 
fewer adventures, and seen less of human nature." 

Tired of living in France, and somewhat improved in health, 
Sterne returned to England in the spring of 1764. With the 
exception of some months spent in Italy, his remaining sum- 
mers were passed in Yorkshire and his winters in London, 
where he died in lodgings, March 18, 1768. A hired attend- 
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ant chafed his limbs "with one hand, and stole his sleeve- 
buttons with the other" ; a footman, sent by a friend to inquire 
after his health, found him breathing his last, and announced 
the fact at a dinner-party where Garrick and Hume were 
guests ; his body was followed to the grave by a single mourn- 
ing-coach containing two persons whose names are unknown ; 
was exhumed — as if to complete the resemblance to Hamlet's 
Yorick — by body-snatchers, and dissected by a professor at 
Cambridge, the features not being recognized until the knife 
had done its work. Garrick lamented in verse that no monu- 
ment marked the place 

" Where genius, wit, and humor sleep with Sterne " ; 
and two Freemasons, years afterwards, put up a slab " near " 
the spot where his remains were supposed to lie, inscribing 
thereupon an incorrect date and singularly inappropriate 
words of eulogy. 

A collection at the York races more than enabled Mrs. 
Sterne to pay her husband's debts, and the sale of " the sweep- 
ings of his study " added a little to her scanty means. She 
died in France, where her daughter, who had married a French- 
man named Medalle or Medaille, was guillotined (if an un- 
authenticated rumor may be credited) during the Revolution. 
In 1775 the " Letters of Yorick to Eliza " were published by 
the vain woman to whom they were addressed, and shortly 
afterwards appeared those of Sterne's letters, which were 
in Mrs. Medalle's possession, her mother having directed her 
to print them in case others from the same hand should be 
printed. These last were " wretchedly put together," com- 
plains Mr. Fitzgerald, " and with a shameful carelessness, 

which has fatally injured Sterne's fame and memory No 

writer has ever been so cruelly dealt with, and there are but 
few writers who could stand the test of having every line in 
their letters printed without alteration." 

Whether this last statement be well founded or not, the 
practice of suppressing or altering a dead man's letters before 
their publication is a pernicious one. Lydia Sterne should 
be thanked for printing those of her father as she found them, 
Shandyism and all. Had she " cut and trimmed at all points 
in the style of your female epistolizers," letters which had 
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been written " with the careless irregularity of an easy heart," 
they would have been worthless. All the world would have 
known that the Rev. Mr. Sterne, decorous and dignified, mod- 
erate in language, careful not to offend, was not " the man 
Sterne " who wrote Tristram Shandy ; nor Parson Yorick, who 
said " what came uppermost." Had they been tampered 
with, however slightly, no trustworthy conclusions regarding 
the writer's character could have been drawn from them. It 
is the fact that they are printed as written which gives them 
a biographical value. They would be still more useful had 
dates been supplied, and full names given instead of initials. 

In these letters the character of Sterne as husband and as 
father is to be sought. All that he writes to his daughter, 
or about her, is admirable. " In his last letter," says Thack- 
eray, who has judged him with extreme severity, " there is 
one sign of grace, — the real affection with which he entreats 
a friend to be a guardian to his daughter Lydia. All his let- 
ters to her are artless, kind, affectionate, and not sentimental ; 
as a hundred pages in his writings are beautiful and full, not of 
surprising humor merely, but of genuine love and kindness." 
His conjugal relations require closer scrutiny. 

" At York," says Sterne's Autobiography, " I became ac- 
quainted with your mother, and courted her for two years. 
She owned she liked me ; but thought herself not rich enough, 
or me too poor, to be joined together. She went to her sister's 

in S , and I wrote to her often. I believe that she was 

partly determined to have me, but would not say so. At her 
return she fell into a consumption ; and one evening that I 
was sitting by her with an almost broken heart to see her 
so ill, she said, ' My dear Laurey, I never can be yours, 
for I verily believe I have not long to live ! but I have left 
you every shilling of my fortune ! ' Upon that she showed 
me her will. This generosity overpowered me. It pleased 
God that she recovered, and I married her in the year 
1741." He " wrote to her often " ; but only four of the 

letters to Miss L (Miss Elizabeth Lumley, daughter of 

the Rev. Mr. Lumley, Rector of Bedal) are preserved. They 
are what one would expect trom the pen of an intelligent 
young man of uncommon sensibility. The writer proposes 
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to " let the human tempest and hurricane rage at a dis- 
tance" ; to shelter her whom he calls "my L , like a poly- 
anthus under a friendly wall, from the biting winds " ; to 
" banish the gloomy family of care and distrust " ; to sing in 
duet with " my L " " choral songs of gratitude, and re- 
joice to the end of our pilgrimage." He " languishes," and 
takes to his bed, " worn out with fevers of all kinds, but 
most by that fever of the heart " with which he has been 
" wasting these two years." He is " rent to pieces " when- 
ever he sees " the good Miss S ," a " mutual friend " ; 

" bursts into tears a dozen different times in an hour, and in 
such affectionate gusts of passion that she was constrained to 
leave the room, and sympathize in her dressing-room." He has 

hired the lodgings just vacated by " my L " ; but can eat 

nothing. " One solitary plate," he cries, " one knife, one 
fork, one glass ! I gave a thousand pensive, penetrating looks 
at the chair thou hast so often graced in those quiet and 
sentimental repasts, then laid down 'my knife and fork, and 
took out my handkerchief and wept like a child. I do so this 

very moment, my L ; for as I take up my pen, my poor 

pulse quickens, my pale face glows, and tears are trickling 

down upon the paper, as I trace the word L ." He who 

finds in these rhapsodies, which are subdued by more quiet 
passages, evidence that Sterne was an insincere sentimentalist 
should glance at his own youthful effusions. 

No one now living knows how long the honeymoon shone 
upon the young couple, nor under what planetary influences 
they passed after its setting. None of their letters during the 
first eighteen years of their married life are preserved ; no 
visitor at the Sutton parsonage has spoken ; and no parish 
gossip about the husband or the wife survives. 

But in December, 1767, twenty-six years after the wedding, 
Sterne writes to his Excellency Sir G. M. : " The deuce take 
all sentiments ! I wish there was not one in the world ! My 
wife is come to pay me a sentimental visit as far as from 
Avignon ; and the politesse arising from such a proof of her 
urbanity has robbed me of a month's writing, or I had been in 
town now." And in the same month he writes from a York 
coffee-house an epistle in dog-Latin, of which this is an ex- 
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tract : " Nescio quid est materia cum me, sed sum fatigatus & 
aegrotus de mea uxore plus quam unquam, — sum possessus 
cum diabolo qui pellet me in urbem." Fatigatus Sf cegrotus, 
sick and tired of that polyanthus which Laurey and " the good 

Miss S ," — " sympathizing in her dressing-room," — had 

watered with so many tears ! " Listen, I pray you," writes 
Sterne in a sermon, " to the stories of the disappointed in 
marriage ; collect all their complaints ; hear their mutual re- 
proaches ! Upon what fatal hinge do the greatest part of them 
turn ? ' They were mistaken in the person.' Some disguise, 
either of body or mind, is seen through in the first domestic 
scuffle ; some fair ornament — perhaps the very one that won 
the heart, the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit — falls 
off. It is not the Eachel for whom I have served ; why hast 
thou then beguiled me ? " Did Mr. Sterne, when penning this 
paragraph, have the Rachel in mind for whom he served more 
than two years ? Had she proved a Leah ? Seen through the 
medium of her husband's letters, — not to insist upon her sup- 
posed resemblance to Mrs. Shandy, nor upon the disagreeable 
expression of her portraits, — she appears an uninteresting 
woman, devoid of sympathy with a man who lived by sympa- 
thy, incapable of appreciating his best qualities, incapable of 
influencing a heart peculiarly susceptible to feminine influence, 
curious, jealous, suspicious, narrow, prosaic, provincial, without 
tact, without enterprise, without decision. Her coquetry dur- 
ing the courtship was business-like ; before she could leave 
Yorkshire to rejoin her husband in Paris, she required sug- 
gestions from him on all subjects, including her own dresses, 
coffee-pots, cookery-books, and Scotch snuff, in which she, like 
Mrs. Shandy, indulged ; in the South of France she pursued 
Mr. Sterne everywhere, according to M. Tollot, a French 
friend ; wished to have a hand in everything that he did, and 
insisted on knowing the contents of all his letters from Eng- 
land. After his return to Yorkshire, she remained on the Con- 
tinent in order to save money, but spent more than the amount 
she had fixed for herself. Her reception of her husband at 
Avignon, two years later, he calls " cordial, &c." ; but she 
declined his invitation to return to England, although " melan- 
choly " on account of his ill-health. She kept Lydia by her 
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side, regardless of the-idolizing father's claims, and remained 
with her in the house he had taken for them in York while 
he was dying in London. Seven years before Sterne wrote 
that he was " more sick and tired of her than ever," he had 
written that she declared herself, " in pure, sober good sense, 
built on sound experience," happier without him. She mani- 
fested at no time impatience to see him, or anxiety on his 
account, but voluntarily made the rash experiment of leaving 
him for three consecutive years. 

That such a woman should bore Mr. Sterne was natural ; 
that he should mention the fact to an old friend was nat- 
ural ; and that he should seek elsewhere the sympathy de- 
nied him at his own fireside was natural also. The " quiet 

and sentimental repasts " at " my L 's " lodgings were 

succeeded — how long after the marriage is unknown, but 
certainly within less than a score of years — by other re- 
pasts ; the " friendly wall " sheltered other flowers as sweet 
as the Lumley polyanthus. Sterne's letters to Kitty, Miss 
Catherine Fourmantelle of York ; to Lady P., wife of that 
Earl of Percy who led a British column to Lexington on the 
19th of April, 1775 ; to " my dearest Eliza," Mrs. Elizabeth, 
wife of Daniel Draper, Esq., chief of the factory at Surat, 
— leave no doubt on this point. Mr. Sterne's relations with 
these ladies were neither paternal nor clerical ; his professions 
of attachment to them are inexcusably ardent; his allusion, 
whether in jest or in earnest, to the possible removal of the " one 
obstacle " to his happiness with Kitty,* and his plain proposal 
to Eliza eight years subsequently — and when she was at 
death's door herself — to marry her after the decease of her 
husband, whom she was about to rejoin in India, and of his 
own wife, who " cannot live long," — but who, however, out- 
lived him, — deserve severe censure. But did he pass from 
censurable words to criminal actions ? Was he unfaithful to 
the letter, as he was to the spirit of his marriage vows ? 
The warmth of his epistles usually increases or decreases in 
the ratio of the distance between him and his correspondent. 

* In another letter, published by Mr. Fitzgerald, Sterne says : " These separa- 
tions, my dear Kitty, however grievous to vis both, must be for the present. God 
will open a Dore when we shall some time be more together." 
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He can hardly find time to see Kitty in London, although 
a few days before her arrival he had written to her at York : 
" I am so miserable to be separated from my dear, dear 
Kitty." " "Would to God I was at your elbow, and would give 
a guinea for a squeeze of your hand ; I send my soul perpet- 
ually out to see what you are doing, — wish I could send my 
body with it." Eliza, as Jules Janin has remarked, occupies 
his mind much more when absent than when by his side. " II 
£tait un peu dans les gouts de cet amant, qui quittait sa mai- 
tresse pour lui e"crire et pour penser plus librement a elle." 
He did not even go down from London to Deal to see Eliza off, 
though the ship lay in the roads several days. Amongst his 
expressions of attachment to her, and his minute suggestions 
for her comfort during the voyage, occurs the expression, re- 
peated in different forms, " Reverence thyself." The confi- 
dants of this " friendship," through whose hands several of 
his letters passed, were Mr. and Mrs. James, the excellent per- 
sons to whose kindness his daughter was bequeathed. 

Sterne's weakness for women increased with his years. 
" God bless them all ! " says he in the Sentimental Journey, 
" there is not a man on the earth who loves them so much as 
I do. After all the foibles I hava seen, and all the satires 
I have read against them, still I love them ; being firmly per- 
suaded that a man who has not a sort of an affection for the 
whole sex is incapable of ever loving a single one as he ought." 
" I must always have a Dulcinea in my head," he writes to a 
friend ; " it harmonizes the soul." The Dulcinea most suc- 
cessful in harmonizing this susceptible soul was a woman in 
distress. His attachment to Eliza was largely attributable to 
her ill-health and her low spirits. It was sweet sorrow for 
him to be " rent to pieces" at the house of "the good Miss 

S " ; to fancy himself sitting with the lady of the Calais 

remise, handkerchief in hand, all night in tears ; and to stand 
with Maria, like the " poor hairy fool " whom Jaques saw, 
" On the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears." 

" At six I awoke," says he to Eliza, " with the bosom of 
my shirt steeped in tears." " Praised be God," he writes 
to a gentleman friend, " for my sensibility ! Though it has 
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often made me wretched, yet I would not exchange it for 
all the pleasures the grossest sensualist ever felt." In his let- 
ters — unless we except that strange one to Lady Percy,* who 
"had made a dish-clout of a soul" of him — Sterne never 
leaves the heights of sentiment. He certainly resisted some 
invitations to descend, but perhaps not all. "In transports 
of this kind," says he, " the heart, in spite of the understand- 
ing, will always say too much," and, it may be added, will 
sometimes lead too far ; for, as he elsewhere observes, " a 
man's body and his mind are exactly like a jerkin and a 
jerkin's lining, — rumple the one, you rumple the other." 

The sensibility in which Sterne rejoiced is the primary qual- 
ity of his character. It is also the peculiarity of his genius, 
the source of its strength and of its weakness. Rendering him 
accessible to unworthy influences, unmanly and enervating in 
some of its manifestations, assumed, if you will, on two or 
three occasions as a matter of business, it was, nevertheless, 
the best part of Sterne's nature and the inspiration of his best 
writing ; for it enabled him to find everywhere something to 
love and to make others love. • Out of the heart, a good though 
a soft one, were the issues of his life. Whatever engaged his 
affections absorbed him for the moment, and he rashly pro- 
claimed the temporary emotion eternal ; outliving this, he ex- 
perienced a new emotion, equally absorbing and equally short- 
lived, for the duration of a feeling is no measure of its sin- 
cerity. The butterfly is as true to his nature as the barnacle 
to his. 

Sterne was as deeply moved by the scenes which he created 
as by those that passed before his bodily eye. " I have," says 
he in a private letter, " torn my whole frame to pieces with 
my feelings " during the composition of the Sentimental Jour- 
ney, so real were his characters to him. Hawthorne suffered 
in a similar way. One is surprised to find Thackeray — whose 
burst of tears while he was dictating the account of Colonel 
Newcome's death has done as much as the chapter itself to 
prove his kindness of heart — disparaging this " artistical sen- 

* Thackeray's assertion that this letter was written before Eliza's ship was out of 
«ight of land can neither be proved nor disproved. Among the letters, as printed, 
it follows the last one to Eliza, but it is without a date. Mr. Fitzgerald places it 
several years earlier. 
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sibility," as he calls it. Yet all will agree with Thackeray in 
saying, that " it is a perilous trade, that of a man who has to 
bring his tears and laughter, his recollections, his personal 
griefs and joys, his private thoughts and feelings, to market, to 
write them on paper and sell them for money," and that " a 
lucrative gift of weeping " is peculiarly dangerous. Only he 
is safe who possesses the good sense of genius ; and this even 
unfriendly critics allow to Sterne when in his best mood. The 
story of Le Fevre's death, for example, is told with simple 
pathos. The dramatis persona of inferior writers too often 
lose their individuality when they begin to cry ; but the in- 
dividuality of Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim is as distinct in 
the chamber of death as in the premises of the Widow Wadman, 
and the curtain drops the instant the action is over. It would 
be too much to say that Sterne is altogether free from affecta- 
tion, — who is ? — but he is rarely rhetorical or sickly, and 
never opens the windows of heaven like Lamartine. " To 
accuse him of cant and sentimentality," says Leigh Hunt, " is 
itself a cant or an ignorance ; or, at least, if neither of these, 
it is to misjudge him from an excess of manner here and there. 
The matter always contains the solidest substance of truth and 
duty." 

Sterne was, indeed, a realist in the domain of sentiment, 
rather than a sentimentalist in the domain of realism. His 
statements of fact are true. The official records confirm his 
detailed account of the movements of his father's regiment. 
" I have no doubt," writes an English traveller (London Re- 
view, 1825), " that every adventure in the Sentimental Jour- 
ney is founded on fact, and that every initial alludes to a real 
personage. In some instances the initials may be applied with 
certainty ; and in all cases where I have been able to trace 
Sterne to a particular spot, I have found his descriptions of 

it minutely exact His account of travelling in France 

is so fresh in tone, so strikingly accurate in all points, that it 
might have been written yesterday." A Frenchman who fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the Sentimental Journey through the 
streets of Paris has borne similar testimony. The local allu- 
sions in Tristram Shandy, though modified at the instance of 
the publisher, were still so unmistakable as to raise a storm 
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about the writer's ears such as Hawthorne and Dickens have ex- 
perienced. Dr. Burton was too proud, or had too many other 
quarrels upon his hands, to resent Sterne's treatment of him ; 
but a number of quacks saw themselves in Dr. Slop. A mem- 
orandum of Sterne's interview with one of these gentlemen is 
preserved. " Are you a man-midwife ? " asked the novelist. 
"No." " Or a Catholic ? " "No." " Were you ever thrown 
from your horse into the mud ? " " Yes," eagerly. " Sir, I 
have not hurt you. But take care ; I am not born yet, and 
you can't know what I may say in the next two volumes." 

With no less minuteness Sterne observed, and with no less 
accuracy represented, the combinations of his imagination and 
the essential facts of human nature. We know exactly how 
his personages stood, what gestures they used, and what were 
their feelings. A character or a scene is presented with a few 
touches, the outlines being sometimes filled up and sometimes 
left to the reader to fill up for himself ; for this consummate 
artist knew when to employ le superflu, — chose si necessaire, — 
and when a hint would suffice. He was as true to himself as 
to his characters. Not being fond of his mother, he did not 
pretend to be. Having warmer sympathies with Eliza than 
with his wife, he said so. Believing that the professional fools 
of Vanity Fair are wiser than many who laugh at them, he 
called himself Yorick and clothed his thoughts in motley. 
Regarding life from an unusual stand-point, he valued what 
most men undervalue, and undervalued what most men value. 
" What was congruous with his nature alone affected him, and 
he had the courage to be in his works what he was in his life." * 

Among the admirable chapters in Sterne's writings which 
have been unjustly condemned is that upon the dead ass, 
which Walpole threw into one scale of his antithesis, and 
which Thackeray has attacked in a well-turned paragraph : 
" It is agreeably and skilfully done, — that dead jackass ; 
like M. de Soubise's cook on the campaign, Sterne dresses 
it and serves it up quite tender and with a very piquante sauce. 
But tears and fine feelings, and a white pocket-handkerchief, and 

* Literature and its Professors, by Thomas Purnell. London, 1867. A little 
book which contains suggestive chapters upon Montaigne, Steele, Swift, and Sterne. 
The last is termed " the greatest and most genuine of our humorists." 
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a funeral sermon, and horses and feathers, and a procession of 
mutes, and a hearse with a dead donkey inside ! Pshaw ! 
Mountebank ! I '11 not give thee one penny more for that 
trick, dead donkey and all." 

Forgetting this amusing invective, and bearing in mind that 
the scene is laid in a Catholic country, where the fact that 
Christ entered Jerusalem riding upon an ass has a signifi- 
cance unknown to Protestants (in consequence of which the 
ass has been exempted from taxation), and among a class of 
people whose relations with these animals resemble those be- 
tween an Arab and his horse, let us read this much-maligned 
chapter, entitled 

" NAMPONT. 
"the dead ass. 

" And this, said he, putting the remains of a crust into his wallet, 
— and this should have been thy portion, said he, hadst thou been alive 
to have shared it with me. — I thought, by the accent, it had been an 
apostrophe to his child ; but 't was to his ass, and to the very ass we 
had seen dead in the road, which had occasioned La Fleur's misad- 
venture. The man seemed to lament it much ; and it instantly brought 
into my mind Sancho's lamentation for his ; but he did it with more 
true touches of nature. 

" The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, with the 
ass's pannel and its bridle on one side, which he took up from time to 
time, then laid them down, looked at them, and shook his head. He 
then took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat it, held 
it some time in his hand, then laid it upon the bit of his ass's bridle, 
looked wistfully at the little arrangement he had made, and then gave a 
sigh. 

" The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, and La 
Fleur among the rest, whilst the horses were getting ready ; as I con- 
tinued sitting in the post-chaise, I could see and hear over their heads. 

" He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been from the 
farthest borders of Franconia ; and had got so far on his return home 
when his as3 died. Every one seemed desirous to know what business 
could have taken so old and poor a man so far a journey from his own 
home. 

" It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him with three sons, the 
finest lads in all Germany ; but having, in one week, lost two of the 
eldest of them by the small-pox, and the youngest falling ill of the 
same distemper, he was afraid of being bereft of them all, and made a 
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vow, if Heaven would not take him from him also, he would go in 
gratitude to St. Jago in Spain. 

" When the mourner got thus far on his story, he stopped to pay na- 
ture his tribute, and wept bitterly. 

" He said Heaven had accepted the conditions, and that he had set 
out from his cottage with this poor creature, who had been a patient 
partner of his journey, — that it had eat the same bread with him all 
the way, and been unto him as a friend. 

" Everybody who stood about heard the poor fellow with concern. La 
Fleur offered him money, — the mourner said he did not want it ; it was 
not the value of the ass, but the loss of him. The ass, he said, he was 
assured, loved him ; and upon this told them a long story of mischance 
upon their passage over the Pyrenean mountains, which had separated 
them from each other three days ; during which time the ass had 
sought him as much as he had sought the ass, and they had scarce 
either eat or drunk till they met. 

" Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at least, in the loss of thy poor 
beast, — I 'm sure thou hast been a merciful master to him. Alas, 
said the mourner, I thought so when he was alive ; but now that he is 
dead I think otherwise. I fear the weight of myself and my afflictions 
together have been too much for him ; they have shortened the poor 
creature's days, and I fear I have them to answer for. Shame on the 
world ! said I to myself. Did we but love each other as this poor soul 
loved his ass, 't would be something." 

Note that the mourner is thinking, not only of the death of 
his travelling companion, but of all the misfortunes of which 
this loss is the last, — of the two sons he has buried, of the 
third in gratitude for whose recovery he has been making a 
long pilgrimage, of the family, in short, with whose griefs and 
joys the dead beast is associated. Compare with his lamenta- 
tion that of Sancho Panza, with which a comparison is invited. 
" Aurora issued forth, giving joy to the earth but grief to 
Sancho Panza, who, when he missed his Dapple, began to ut- 
ter the most doleful lamentations, insomuch that Don Quix- 
ote awakened at his cries, and heard him say, ' child of my 
bowels, born in my house, the joy of my children, the enter- 
tainment of my wife, the envy of my neighbors, the relief of 
my burdens, lastly the half of my maintenance, — for with the 
six-and-twenty maravedis which I have earned every day by 
thy means, have I half supported my family.' " * 

* Don Quixote, Chap. XXIII. (Jarvis's translation). 
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The heart which sympathized with the simple grief of a poor 
old peasant beats in all that Sterne wrote. His letters, what- 
ever their faults, are never cold or ill-humored. Once he 
complains of his Paris banker's failure to make a remittance, 
but an apology follows fast upon words hardly peevish enough 
to demand one. A vein of friendly regard for Stevenson runs 
through the most Shandean communications to him. The let- 
ters to Mr. and Mrs. C, Mr. and Mrs. J., the Garricks, and 
other friends, — friends for life, — are as kind as they are so- 
berly expressed ; those to his daughter show a fond and anx- 
ious father ; and those to his wife, a considerate husband, 
studious of her wants, desirous to spare her feelings, humor 
her weaknesses, and conform to her wishes, even where they 
involve his separation from a dearly loved daughter. How- 
ever little in sympathy with Mrs. Sterne, however unfaithful to 
her, he never lets fall a harsh word. It is easy to believe the 
assertion of M. Tollot, that he endured the watchful conjugal 
eye with la patience d'un ange. 

The Sentimental Journey preaches the same gospel as 
the sermons. " My design in it," writes the author to a 
friend, " was to teach us to love our fellow-creatures better 
than we do ; so it turns most upon those gentler passions and 
affections which aid so much to it." Travelling in this mood, 
Sterne, though the son of an officer whose life was spent in 
fighting the French, though his boyhood had been passed 
among soldiers full of anti-Gallican prejudices, and his later 
years among Yorkshire Whigs, though at a time of life when 
the mind is usually insensible to new impressions, yet was able 
to see the best side of France, and to appreciate the best quali- 
ties of her people. Sensitive to the ridiculous, alive to nation- 
al peculiarities as he was, his book is, nevertheless, almost 
equally relished upon both sides of the Channel, — the excellence 
of his portraits, particularly those of Frenchwomen, being ac- 
knowledged by all competent critics. With a feeble constitu- 
tion and a nervous temperament, with languid circulation 
and a consumptive's cough, Sterne must have keenly suffered 
from the inconveniences and discomforts of travel, — serious 
enough in his day, — but he bore them with imperturbable 
good-humor. Goldsmith wrote from Paris to Reynolds : " One 
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of our chief amusements here is scolding at everything we meet 
with, and praising everything and every person we left at 
home." (" The true English travelling amusement," remarks 
Irving.) But Sterne says : " I pity the man who can travel 
from Dan to Beersheba, and cry, 'T is all barren. And so it is, 
and so is all the world, to him who will not cultivate the fruits 
it offers. I declare, said I, clapping my hands cheerily to- 
gether, that was I in a desert I would find out wherewith in it 
to call forth my affections The learned Smelfungus trav- 
elled from Boulogne to Paris, from Paris to Rome, and so on ; 
but he set out with the spleen and jaundice ; and every ob- 
ject he pass'd by was discolored or distorted. He wrote an 
account of them ; but 't was nothing but an account of his 
miserable feelings. I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of 
the Pantheon ; he was just coming out of it. ' T is nothing 
but a huge cockpit, said he. I popp'd upon Smelfungus again 
at Turin, in his return home, and a sad tale of sorrowful adven- 
tures he had to tell. He had been flay'd alive and bedevilled, 
and used worse than Saint Bartholomew at every stage he had 
come at. I '11 tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. You 
had better tell it, said I, to your physician." Smelfungus is 
Smollett, not the last of his tribe. A paragraph from the 
laudatory notice of his Travels, published in his own review, 
forms a suitable pendant to Sterne's pleasant satire upon them. 
" A man of sense," says the " Critical Review," " divested of 
partiality, reasoning with freedom and candor upon every oc- 
currence, and without the smallest temptation to be biassed, 
exhibits a naked view of objects and characters^ and such a 
view as must endear England to Englishmen. In short, we 
hazard nothing in saying that a work of this kind does more 
service to Great Britain than fifty acts of Parliament for pro- 
hibiting French fripperies and foreign commodities, or even 
forbidding the exportation- of fools, fops, and coxcombs." 

Tristram Shandy is as amiable a book as the Sentimental 
Journey. Uncle Toby, "who with his faithful squire are 
the most delightful characters," says Scott, " in this book, 
or perhaps in any other," is goodness itself. His humanity, 
his love of all God's creatures, knows no exceptions. 

" ' A negro has a soul, an' please your Honor,' said the Cor- 
poral, doubtingly. 
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"'lam not much versed,' quoth my Uncle Toby, ' in things 
of that kind ; but I suppose God would not leave him without 
one, any more than you or me.' " 

" ' I declare,' quoth my Uncle Toby, ' my heart would not 
let me curse the Devil himself with such bitterness.' ' He is 
the father of curses,' replied Dr. Slop. ' So am not I,' replied 
my uncle. ' But he is cursed and damned to all eternity,' re- 
plied Dr. Slop. ' I am sorry for it,' quoth my Uncle Toby." 

" ' I think rather,' replied my Uncle Toby, ' that 't is we 
who sink an inch lower. If I meet but a woman with child, 
I do it.' ' 'T is a heavy tax upon that half of our fellow- 
creatures, brother Shandy,' said my Uncle Toby. "T is a pit- 
eous burden upon 'em,' continued he, shaking his head. ' Yes, 
yes, 't is a painful thing,' said my father, shaking his head, 
too ; but, certainly, since shaking of heads came into fashion, 
never did two heads shake together in concert from two such 
different springs. 

" \ S° d bl fl I ' em all >' said m y Uncle Tob y and m y fa - 

ther, each to himself." 

" ' I believe, said I, for I was piqued,' quoth the Corporal, 
' for the reputation of the army ; I believe, an' please your 
reverence, said I, that when a soldier gets time to pray, he 
prays as heartily as a parson, though not with all his fuss and 
hypocrisy.' ' Thou shouldst not have said that, Trim,' said 
my Uncle Toby ; ' for God only knows who is a hypocrite and 
who is not. At the great and general review of us all, Cor- 
poral, at the day of judgment (and not till then), it will be 
seen who of us have done their duty in this world, and who 
have not ; and we shall be advanced, Trim, accordingly.' ' I 
hope we shall,' said Trim. ' It is in the Scripture,' said my 
Uncle Toby, ' and I will show it thee to-morrow. In the mean 
time, we may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort,' said my 
Uncle Toby, ' that God Almighty is so good and just a gov- 
ernor of the world, that if we have but done our duties in it, it 
will never be inquired into whether we have done them in a 
red coat or a black one ! ' " 

Like master, like man. Corporal Trim's character is mod- 
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elled upon that of Uncle Toby, with a heart as brave and kind, 
though, as was natural in one in his station in life, with less re- 
finement in his feelings, and less breadth to his humanity. He 
has a soldier's precision of movement, and an Irish servant's love 
of hearing his own voice. The chapters embracing his discourse 
to the kitchen upon Master Bobby's death show at once his gar- 
rulity, his sympathizing nature, and his love for Uncle Toby. 
This kitchen scene also displays Sterne's knowledge of man- 
kind, his dramatic faculty, and the impartiality with which all 
his characters, from Parson Yorick to "the foolish, fat scullion," 
are presented, or rather present themselves ; for they are not 
exhibited with critical comments, nor is our sympathy marred 
by a feeling of our own or of the author's superiority to them. 
The laugh which Dr. Slop excites is without bitterness. The 
Widow Wadman's manoeuvres are watched with a smile ; and 
if contempt be felt for her toward the close, it is due to our at- 
tachment to Uncle Toby, her victim. The elder Shandy's er- 
rors " come from the head, not the heart," as Sterne was fond 
of saying about himself. " The essence of his character," 
said Coleridge, " is a craving for sympathy in exact proportion 
to the oddity and unsympathizability of what he proposes ; 
this coupled with an instinctive desire to be at least disputed 
with, or, rather, both in one, to dispute and yet to agree, and 
holding as worst of all to acquiesce without either resistance 
or sympathy." Yet his irritation at the undeviating acquies- 
cence in hypotheses which she makes no effort to understand 
of " a wife with such a head-piece, that he cannot hang up a 
single inference within side of it," is gone in a moment, and 
his treatment of her is uniformly considerate. " How good all 
Sterne's characters are ! " exclaims Mr. Masson. " What 
heart as well as oddity there is in them ! One feels that one 
could have lived cheerfully and freely in the vicinity of Shandy 
Hall, whereas it is only now and then, among the characters 
of Fielding and Smollett, that this attraction is felt." " The 
moral of Tristram Shandy," says Mr. Purnell, " is that we are 
as foolish as our neighbors, and have therefore no right to 
laugh at them." 

A similar disposition to think well of human nature char- 
acterizes those parts of Tristram Shandy where Sterne, writ- 
. vol. cvn. — no. 220. 3 
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ing in the first person, records with pleasant egotism the 
whims and humors of the moment, as well as his less eva- 
nescent opinions and sentiments. His nonsense is not a refuge 
from unpleasant thoughts, but a burst of merriment ; his keen 
observations upon life and manners are not cynical, his humor 
is as kindly as it is exquisite, and even his irony is of that 
species which has been called the salt of urbanity. He moves 
as with wings from topic to topic, always gracious and joyous. 
" Every object," writes M. Tollot, " is couleur de rose for this 
happy mortal, and things which would appear to the rest of 
the world under a sorrowful and gloomy aspect assume in his 
eyes a gay and smiling face." The Frenchman adds that his 
sole pursuit was pleasure, but to those who look a little deeper 
a more serious purpose discloses itself. " Let me go on," says 
Sterne in Tristram Shandy, " and tell my story my own way ; 
or if I should seem now and then to trifle upon the road, 
or should sometimes put on a fool's cap with a bell to it for a 
moment or two as we pass along, don't fly off, but rath* 51 - 
courteously give me credit for a little more wisdom than ap- 
pears upon my outside ; and as we jog on, either laugh with 
me, or at me, or, in short, do anything, — only keep your 
temper." 

Here is the sufficient answer to criticisms upon the artistic 
form of Sterne's great work. It was to have the freedom of 
familiar conversation, and the personages, of whom the author 
was one, interest us less by what they said or did than by 
what they were. " The digressive spirit of Rabelais and 
Sterne," observes Coleridge, " is not mere wantonness, but 
in fact the very form and vehicle of their genius." 

Most of Sterne's redundances are explained by his excessive 
fondness for the old authors, from whom he took what suited him. 
His learning about noses, for instance, is relevant to nothing but 
the masks which still make the Carnival hideous in Italy or 
Spain. Mr. Shandy's remark, " Learned men, Brother Toby, 
don't write treatises upon long noses for nothing," and Uncle 
Toby's solution, " There is no cause but one why one man's 
nose is longer than another's, but because that God pleases to 
have it so," are worth more than all the rest of the discussion, 
or than the long tale about Slawkenbergius and the Promontory 
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of Noses which follows. Two generations ago one Dr. Ferriar 
made a little reputation for himself by pointing out appro- 
priated passages ; but an examination of his book shows that 
Sterne is no more amenable to the charge of plagiarism than 
are most eminent writers ; that he has himself suffered far 
more than he gained by theft ; that the little he has borrowed 
is inferior to the strictly original portions of his work ; that in 
several places, as in a passage from Baconiana and in the Lan- 
guedoc proverb, " God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," 
he has disclaimed the authorship, by italicizing the quoted 
words ; and that in all the cases of general parallelism which 
have been pointed out, the resemblance is so slight as to raise 
a doubt whether Sterne had ever seen that which he is accused 
of stealing, or his improvements are so decided as to entitle 
him to the credit of originality. His most valuable appro- 
priations consist of quotations found in Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy, which he did not take the pains to verify. The 
sayings of ancient philosophers which garnish Mr. Shandy's 
remarks upon Master Bobby's death come from Burton, but 
the picture of an English father thus consoling himself, with 
Uncle Toby by his side, and Mrs. Shandy, who had not yet 
heard the news, at the keyhole, is Sterne's own. 

" ' I have friends, — I have relations, — I have three desolate 
children,' says Socrates. 

" ' Then,' cried my mother, opening the door, ' you have 
one more, Mr. Shandy, than I know of.' 

" ' By Heaven ! I have one less,' said my father, walking 
out of the room. 

" ' They are Socrates's children,' said my Uncle Toby. ' He 
has been dead a hundred years ago,' replied my mother. 

" My Uncle Toby was no chronologer ; so, not caring to ad- 
vance one step but upon safe ground, he laid down his pipe 
deliberately upon the table, and rising up and taking my 
mother most kindly by the hand, without saying another word 
either good or bad to her, he led her out after my father, that 
he might finish the eclaircissement himself." 

Sterne's offences against the good manners of literature, 
though less numerous than may be supposed by strangers to 
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his writings, are still so grave in the eyes of this generation as 
to close Tristram Shandy to many readers. They may be at- 
tributed, in part, to his familiarity with the writers of the 
Middle Ages ; in part to his intimacy with John Hall Steven- 
son, whose " Crazy Tales " are pronounced " infamous " by 
those who have had the opportunity and the courage to read 
them ; in part to the conversation he must have heard in boy- 
hood, the foulness of which can only be imagined by those 
acquainted with the talk at English mess-tables to-day, and 
acquainted, too, with the foul deeds which Marlborough's sol- 
diers did not blush to perform ; and in part to the manners and 
taste of the century which Sterne reflected, without being moved 
to reform it. His first two volumes had received the unqualified 
indorsement of the bench of bishops, who had followed up 
their commendation by subscribing for Parson Yorick's ser- 
mons. The passages condemned by more squeamish critics 
were those most admired by the wits into whose society Sterne 
was thrown in London. The very journals which censured 
him on this score quoted the most objectionable passages, and 
complained that the books were read by young ladies openly. 
The Rev. Dr. Dodd, one of his most violent assailants, was a 
Tartuffe, who ended his days upon the scaffold ; and even Gold- 
smith said things in " The Citizen of the World " similar to 
some of those he could not pardon in Sterne, and included in 
his " Beauties of English Poetry," published for the use of 
schools in 1767, Prior's coarse translation of one of the 
coarsest stories in the Italian jest-books. The generation 
which could read the Crazy Tales,* devoured " Tristram 
Shandy " the more greedily because of its license. " The 
men of genius are to a man on my side," writes Sterne a 
month before his death to Dr. Eustace of America, adding 
that all who found fault with the book on this score were 
" either hypocrites or Tartuffes." " It cannot be said," says 
Scott, " that the licentious humor of Tristram Shandy is of 
the kind which applies itself to the passions, or is calculated 
to- corrupt society. But it is a sin against taste, if harmless 
as to morals." 

* Gray to Dr. Wharton : " Yet I remember you all read Crazy Tales without 
pasting down a leaf." 
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This " sin against taste " is fatal to some readers' enjoyment 
of Sterne's writings, while to others it is a condiment, disa- 
greeable in itself, but not impairing their relish of the dish it 
seasons. Thackeray says that " the foul eyes of the satyr leer 
out of the leaves constantly ; " but Paley regarded the perusal of 
Tristram Shandy as the summum bonum of life ; and Mendels- 
sohn, to whom Goethe had said of the Sentimental Journey that 
it was " impossible for any one better to paint what a froward 
and perverse thing is the human heart," found it " very subtile 
and beautifully conceived and expressed." Some of Sterne's 
highest compliments are from those who could not appreciate 
him. Voltaire coupled his name with that of Shakespeare in 
the prediction that the works of neither would be found worthy 
of a translation into French. "II y a chez Sterne les eclairs 
d'une raison supe"rieure, comme on en voit dans Shakespeare." 
Walpole, who read with satisfaction the Crazy Tales and the 
Sofa of Crebillon Jils, saw as little merit in Don Quixote as in 
Tristram Shandy. Dr. Johnson spoke with hardly more con- 
tempt of Sterne than of Fielding and Smollett, and thought 
sixty pounds " no mean price " for the Vicar of "Wakefield. 
Sterne's merits as a writer cannot be better summed up than 
they are in the opening sentence of Mr. Walcknaer's notice of 
him in the first edition of the Biographie Vhiverselle : " Moral- 
iste d'autant plus persuasif qu'il raconte et n'enseigne pas ; sa- 
tirique d'autant plus malin que c'est en agitant les grelots de 
la folio qu'il decoche les traits les plus ace"re"s ; narrateur 
d'autant plus pathe"tique qu'il met plus de simplicity dans les 
paroles et semble contenir davantage sa pe'ne'trante sensibility, 
qui se trahit par des reticences; boufFon d'autant plus diver- 
tissant qu'il Test sans le vouloir et qu'il ne fait que ceder a 
Phumeur joviale dont il est amine" ; enfin auteur d'autant plus 
aimable qu'il cause toujours et ne compose jamais." 

Adams Sherman Hill. 



